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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Traits D'Epigeaphie Gkecque, par Salomon Eeinach, precede" 
d'un Essai sur les Inscriptions Grecques, par C. T. Newton. 
Paris, E. Leroux, 1885. 8vo, pp. xliv, 560. 

Let us suppose that the student of Greek has decided to extend his 
knowledge of the language and life of Hellas, beyond the limits of our 
literary sources, into the domain of inscriptions, where the faults of centu- 
ries of copyists and the chances of transmission no longer stand between 
us and the original utterance, and where the splendid apparel of literary 
form is for the most part doffed, and we see the people themselves with 
garments girt ready for the busy activities of every-day life. With such 
determination, the student will provide himself with certain books that 
are absolutely essential. Hicks' Greek Historical Inscriptions, and Ditten- 
berger's Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, will furnish him with a large 
body of material arranged chronologically and accompanied by a series 
of most helpful commentaries. Cauer's Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 
and Collitz's Griechisehe Dialekt-Inschriften, will serve his purposes for the 
study of dialectology, free from the admixtures of the eclectic poet ; and 
Kaibel's Epigrammata Graeca will exhibit to him Greek poetry hobbling 
on her lame foot. If he should have at hand Boeckh's great Corpus, and 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, he will be fortunate indeed. He 
will not content himself with the texts themselves, but will proceed at the 
outset to take a careful survey of the origin, growth, and changes of the 
alphabet, that he may be able to fix the date of an inscription, and often 
its place of discovery or origin, within reasonable limits, at first sight. 
For this purpose, Boehl's Inscriptiones Graeeae Antiquissimae will be 
necessary for the fac-similes, and Kirchhoff's Geschichte des Griechischen 
Alphabets, or Taylor's The Alphabet, for proper guidance. Setting to 
work with this material, he will soon find how difficult a task it is, to 
acquire a comprehensive view and arrive at the criteria that guide the 
masters of the art in their determination of minute points ; and he will be 
compelled to resort to the numberless special articles in periodicals and 
monographs, where many of the recent inscriptions have been published 
or made the subject of discussion. Even here he is referred from one 
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treatise to another, each more difficult or impossible to obtain, till he is 
inclined to abandon the search, with information incomplete and frag- 
mentary. 

The great desideratum has been a manual which should offer a survey 
of the whole field, and present the chief results obtained by all the labor- 
ers in the past, arranged and reduced to order by a practical epigraphist 
who has made it his business to study all the special articles and treatises 
with this view. The Elementa of Franz is still a work of considerable 
value, but it is out of print and difficult to procure, as well as costly. But, 
more than this, it is now nearly half a century since it was published, a 
period in which the number of known inscriptions has been fairly trebled, 
and the foundations of the art of interpretation have been reconstructed 
and built upon a base so broad and firm, that it is not likely to be greatly 
disturbed, as a whole, by future discoveries. Publishers as well as epi- 
graphists have perceived the need of supplying its place, and we are told 
that the great masters in the art have declined to risk their reputations 
upon the venture : but M. Reinach has at last, to borrow his own expres- 
sion, leaped, like another Curtius of Roman story, into this chasm in the 
forum of erudition, with the hope of closing it successfully, for our genera- 
tion at least. 

As an introduction to the minute study of the subject, he has translated 
Mr. Newton's Essays on Greek Inscriptions, originally published in the 
"Contemporary Review" and the "Nineteenth Century," and more 
recently embodied in his Essays on Art and Archmology, 1880. Mr. 
Newton has here described and given the substance of the most important 
of the inscriptions relating to historical events, to temples, rituals and 
ministers of religion, religious associations and clubs, dedications, and 
sepulchral monuments ; and thus offers a general survey of extreme value 
for subsequent work. To these essays M. Reinach has wisely added, in 
foot-notes, the originals of the most important inscriptions discussed, and 
he has embodied in the text, among other things, an account of the great 
Delian inventory and a full translation of the Epidaurian stele of mirac- 
ulous cures. This occupies 174 pages of M. Reinach's work, which then 
proceeds to the history of the alphabet, with its chronological tables and 
tables of abbreviations. Lenormant is followed for the most part in this 
chapter, and especially in the derivation of the supplementary letters of 
the alphabet, though the views of others are given. The second chapter 
is of especial interest to the grammarian and orthographist, whose subjects 
are treated at considerable length upon the basis of Attic inscriptions, 
covering much the same ground as the excellent work of Meisterhans, 
which appeared in time only to be referred to by Reinach in his appendix. 
The varied contents and usefulness of the succeeding portion may be seen 
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from some of the headings, as follows : The mode of engraving inscrip- 
tions, the material on which they were cut, and the places where they 
were exposed to view ; the engravers (whose designation in Greek is not 
known), the various secretaries who are directed to superintend the cut- 
ting, the expense of engraving, errors of the cutters ; the treaty cited by 
Thukydides (v. 47) and the original stele ; headings of inscriptions, form- 
ulas of Attic decrees and those of other states, proxenian and honorary 
decrees ; consecrations, statues, dedications, ex votos, oracles, letters ; judi- 
cial, choragic and ephebic inscriptions ; epitaphs, imprecations, signatures 
of sculptors ; inscriptions on vases, pottery and engraved stones, lead and 
ivory. The last chapter is devoted to that difficult and perplexing study, 
Greek eras, years and months, to Greek proper names, and to a consider- 
able list of Latin terms relating to the administration of government 
under the Romans, with their Greek equivalents, taken for the most part 
from inscriptions. We can touch upon the detailed treatment of only a 
few of these general heads. 

On the subject of hiatus, and movable v, M. Reinach speaks with no 
uncertain sound. He contends that the old Attic sought for that which 
became hiatus in the new, concurrent vowels being elided or fused, so as 
to present no hindrance to the flow of speech, while v ephelkystikon was 
employed to prevent the deadening of short final syllables, and to please 
the ear with an assimilation which bound the words more closely together. 
Hence, he formulates the following rules, true in principle though subject 
to many exceptions : 1. So long as the pronunciation assimilated the con- 
sonants and the vowels at the end and beginning of words, the forms in v 
were employed before consonants, those in vowels before vowels. 2. As soon 
as the pronunciation ceased to assimilate the consonants and the vowels, 
the language began to use the forms in v before vowels, those in vowels 
before consonants. This latter tendency, which appears from the fourth 
century b. c, is not rigidly regarded even in the last epoch of the language. 
In accordance with the first rule, the text of Thukydides should be con- 
stituted, always, for instance, employing ptypi instead of pl%f»-<i, as shown 
by the inscriptions. In metrical inscriptions v is sometimes employed 
where it destroys the metre, while vowels to be elided are occasionally 
left undisturbed. Of the last, in addition to the examples cited by 
Reinach, we may instance two cases in the halting lines of Kleo's dedica- 
tion embodied in the Epidaurian stele of miraculous cures, a fact which 
may have hindered Kabbadias from recognizing them as metrical, 
etfofev Tjj jinuXfj is always written in inscriptions, even in the earliest Attic 
decree now known, not that of C. I. A. i. 1, in the British Museum, but 
one earlier by more than a century, published by Koehler in the Mitthei- 
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lungen (ix. p. 117) and relating to the occupation of Salamis by Kleruchs 
in the time of Solon. 

The errors of copyists of manuscripts have been made a special study 
by many, and M. Edon has performed this task for Latin epigraphy ; 
but for Greek it was left to M. Reinach to examine and catalogue the 
errors of engravers of inscriptions, and thus place this important subject 
in its proper light. Many have sounded portentous warnings against the 
acceptance of inscriptional forms as criteria for our literary texts, and 
prefer rules of their own devising. It is true that stone-cutters had their 
errors, as well as copyists, and corrections are occasionally found in the 
stones themselves, while other errors remain unnoticed. In one case (C. I. A. 
ii. 17), belonging to the year 378 b. c, ten letters are written over a line 
in a later hand among which occurs the lunar formed E. This form of 
E and 5 is noted by Reinach (p. 207)as not appearing in Athenian official 
epigraphy before the single example of the years 48-42 b. c. Surely, the 
G of the Attic boundary-stone, 305 b. c, (Dittenberger, S. I. G., No. 435) 
should have been mentioned, though it is not in an official inscription. 
A distinction is very properly made between the documents engraved for 
the State by competent handicraftsmen under the supervision of educated 
secretaries, and those which were made for private persons at their own 
expense. M. Reinach has given a table of the most frequent confusions 
of letters, from which he concludes that those of M and N Qj. confounded 
with rj, v, * : v with /j., a) prove that the writing of the originals, furnished 
by the secretaries to the engravers to copy from, differed considerably, in 
several letters, from the uncials of the Hyperides MS., and approached 
more nearly to the cursive and minuscule. Especially, the confusion 
between M, N, and S shows that the lunar sigma must have been almost 
unknown in this chirography, when it was employed in our most ancient 
uncial MSS. Almost all errors of suppression are explainable by the 
vulgar pronunciation or by the influence of neighboring letters or words. 
Additions are more rare than suppressions, and are in general due to the 
same causes. In fine, the errors of the engravers, even when most 
numerous, are of an importance wholly secondary, and can never render 
the texts worthy of rejection or disregard : they are errors purely 
mechanical, for which the eye and the hand alone are responsible, and 
which have not been at all increased by the literary or exegetical preten- 
sions of a reviser. Under these conditions it is rash to attempt violent 
conjectures in an epigraphic text; for example, to expel a word or change 
the order of a phrase ; but it is permissible to alter certain letters when 
their presence in a word renders a well-known form either barbarous or 
inexplicable. 
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On the other hand, our author comes to the defence of our literary- 
texts with little less vigor. After pointing out the differences which exist 
between the treaty in Thukydides (v. 47) and on the stele which has been 
preserved of it, he continues : " However numerous may be the errors in 
detail committed by the copyists of our MSS., it seems to us contrary to 
good sense, in reliance on the comparison which precedes, to refuse almost 
all authority to the manuscripts, and to throw the text of Thukydides, 
like a victim without defence, a prey to the aggressive instincts of verbal 
criticism (emendatio). On the contrary, if one will examine dispassion- 
ately the differences that have been shown, he will perceive that they are 
of little importance after all, and that, exactly where the extremists have 
seen reason for the unreserved condemnation of the copyists, one can find 
a proof of their care and relative exactness. If one were to believe cer- 
tain critics, a text, after having been -copied twice, would be altered to the 
point of being unrecognizable, since, by their showing, copyists are sur- 
rounded by so many temptations and chances of error ; but one is quite 
astonished, on comparing the original with a copy made sixteen centuries 
later, to find so few differences of detail and so perfect an agreement in 
substance." 

M. Reinach devotes a considerable part of his introduction proper, to 
the traveller who sets out with the intent to discover and copy inscriptions. 
Such a traveller should first inform himself, as far as possible, touching 
all the inscriptions that have heretofore been obtained from the region to 
be visited, and should carry with him a pocket Corpus of all such, tran- 
scribed for use in determining whether any stone he meets with has or 
has not already been copied, or in order that, with the original before him, 
he may decide whether the errors of his predecessors will justify him in 
spending the time necessary to copy it. Then follow, minute directions for 
guidance in taking impressions, copies and photographs, and as to the 
materials and instruments that have been found most efficacious ; warnings 
gathered from the unhappy experience of the past ; rules for reducing a 
copy to the proper form for publication and comment ; and so on, altogether 
forming an admirable field-book of epigraphy. We are glad to see that he 
urges strongly the custom adopted by the American Institute of Archaeo- 
logy, namely, to present a translation as an accompaniment to every new 
inscription published, a custom which editors are sometimes quite content 
to honor in the breach. 

In a treatise upon a subject where a new discovery at any moment may 
alter some matter of detail, M. Reinach has strenuously essayed to lay 
before us the latest results, almost to the day of publication ; and he even 
refers to articles yet to appear in the periodicals. Nor has he neglected 
anything 'of special value in the past. He has not only ransacked the 
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four corners of the subject, but has shown himself possessed, withal, of an 
unwearied diligence in laborious painstaking, combined with a happy 
faculty of extracting the vital point of a complicated discussion, and of 
turning the brightest facets of his diamonds towards us. If the man 
deserves well of his country who makes two blades of grass grow where 
there was but one before, signal is his merit who arranges, classifies, 
and reduces a great subject, and thereby diminishes so vastly the labor 
of acquirement in the ever widening and ever overburdening field of 
learning. 

Augustus C. Mereiam. 



Tiryns : The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns, the Eesults 
of the latest Excavations, by Dr. Henry Schliemann, Hon. 
D. C. L. Oxon., &c, &c, &c. The Preface by Professor F. 
Adler, and Contributions by Dr. ¥m. Dorpfeld. New York, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1885 : pp. lxiv-385, twenty-seven plates, 
a map and panoramic view, and 178 cuts in text. 

This interesting book has been brought out with exceeding promptness. 
The "latest excavations" described in it are those of 1885, from the 
middle of April until the middle of June : that is to say, that no maga- 
zine article, with illustrations, was ever prepared and put through the 
press more quickly than these final chapters. The natural result is, that 
the book is a series of reports rather than a treatise. We are told of 
interesting finds in the spring of 1884, and of others in the spring of 1885. 
The pottery and other moveables are well described, the earlier found by 
Dr. Schliemann, the others by Dr. Ernst Fabricius; but these are 
detached papers. The remains of buildings, as explored in 1884, are 
taken to mean that which it was quite clear in 1885 that they did not 
mean ; Dr. Dorpfeld in the frankest manner leaving his first statement 
standing with his later views to contradict it, for all the world as if pub- 
lished in successive numbers of a review. We have, then, the curious 
result that the big and costly book does not contain the definitive discus- 
sion, nor even the complete and final account, of the discoveries at Tiryns ; 
and that for these we must look to the review articles of the future, since 
another book upon the subject is hardly to be hoped for, — at least from 
Dr. Schliemann and his coadjutors. 

Professor Adler's preface is of fifty-four solid pages, and contains a very 
interesting summing up of the discoveries, and especially of the remains 
of buildings, — but only as they were revealed to him by the inadequate 
excavations of 1884. This, however, is an extremely intelligent analysis 



